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IR ROBERT VANSITTART’S appointment 
as Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment has not unnaturally provoked a considerable 
amount of speculation outside the inner circles of 
Whitehall. Does this mean, some are asking, that 
the Government are somewhat belatedly conscious 
of the defects of their foreign policy and are 
anxious to have the benefit of the guidance of a dis- 
tinguished Civil Servant, disencumbered from the 
detailed administrative work of a Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office, to 
straighten out the tangles which politician 
Ministers appear to have a genius for creating for 
themselves and the Government? Or is this 
merely another instance of the craze for ‘‘dualism’’ 
which led Mr. Baldwin virtually to create two 
Foreign Ministers and which has made the Lord 
President of the Council into a sort of stop-gap 
Foreign Minister to take Mr. Eden’s place when 
wanted? ‘‘ Missions ’’ are evidently intended to 
be an important part of Sir Robert’s future duties, 
for the official communiqué speaks of him ‘‘ repre- 
senting the Foreign Office on any occasions, 
whether at home or abroad, on which the Secretary 
of State may wish to avail himself of his 
services.” Perhaps some old-fashioned people 
may be inclined to think that stress of work at the 
Foreign Office would be less and that more 
valuable results might possibly be achieved if we 
returned to the pre-war system of negotiation 
through Ambassadorial channels. Secret and quiet 
diplomacy may have had its drawbacks, but it did 
very often produce ‘‘ the goods ’’ with consider- 
ably less of the excitement attaching to the 
frequently fruitless missions of world-perambulat- 
ing representatives of Whitehall. And why keep 
Ambassadors at all if their functions are to be 
constantly usurped ? 


KING FAROUK OF EGYPT is a young 
sovereign with a mind of his own, and so far 
as one can judge his battle with the Wafdist Party 
appears to have resulted in strengthening his posi- 
tion and in adding to his prestige. His new 
Cabinet is composed of men two at least of whom 
have established a reputation for themselves as 
resolute, determined statesmen : Mahmoud Pasha, 
the Premier, is known by the nickname he earned 
in the troublous times of 1928 as ‘‘ Iron Hand,”’ 
while Sidky Pasha, the Finance Minister, dis- 
played both in 1924, after the Sirdar’s murder, and 
in 1930, when he took over from Nahas Pasha, a 
high degree of resourcefulness and firmness in 
tackling critical situations. One may hope, there- 
fore, that the ‘‘ Cabinet of Order,’’ as it is called by 
its supporters, will fully justify its title. The 
Egyptian Parliament has, as was generally antici- 
pated would be the case, been suspended for a 
whole month. Whether it will be dissolved at the 
end of that period or merely adjourned sine die is 


a matter of some doubt at the moment. But since 
dissolution would mean a general election within 
a couple of months, it seems far more probable that 
the second course will be adopted. It would give 
more time for the country to settle down, and too 
early an appeal to the electorate would be merely 
to play into the hands of the Wafdists who, with 
their more efficient political organisation, might, 
despite the disbandment of their Blue-shirt army, 
still carry all before them as they did in the 1936 
elections. At the moment the Egyptian situation 
is surprisingly peaceful and quiet, and the young 
King’s insistence upon his constitutional rights 
against the Wafdists’ efforts to diminish them 
appears to have considerably increased rather than 
decreased his popularity with his subjects. In the 
East, strength of purpose is apt to count for far 
more than constitutional issues, and perhaps this 
may prove to be the true moral of this Egyptian 
story of a clash between Kingly and Wafdist wills. 


ALESTINE TO WHITEHALL has been 
the cause both of much confused thought and 
hesitations in policy ever since we gaily saddled 
ourselves with an impossible League Mandate. 
And, to judge by the latest official despatch from 
the Colonial Office to the High Commissioner of 
Palestine, the confusion and hesitation are very 
far from being at an end. That document indeed 
is a delightful example of official ‘‘clarification’’ 
that is well calculated to make confusion worse 
confounded. It starts off bravely enough with the 
declaration that it seems ‘‘ necessary, if possible, 
to dispel the uncertainty which appears to exist ”’ 
regarding the Government’s policy and appends 
to this the reminder that the British Government 
has accepted in principle the Peel Commission’s 
recommendations. But then quickly comes the 
first saving clause: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government 
are in no sense committed to approval of that (the 
Commission’s) plan.’”” The new technical Com- 
mission is to endeavour to draw up “ a more pre- 
cise scheme expressed in greater detail ’’; it is at 
‘full liberty ’’ to suggest modifications of the 
Peel plan ‘‘including variation of the areas recom- 
mended for retention under British Mandate ’’ and 
any means whereby the compulsory transfer of 
Arabs from the Jewish to the Arab area may be 
avoided and ‘‘the inclusion of the fewest possible 
Arabs and Arab enterprises in the Jewish area and 
vice versa’? may be effected. But—and here 
follows the second saving clause—when “‘ the best 
possible scheme has been formulated,’’ the 
Government will still have ‘‘ to judge of its equity 
and practicability.’ Thereafter come a series of 
rather bewildering “‘ ifs,’’ the warning that there 
must, in amy case, be considerable delay in 
deciding anything and finally the lame and im- 
potent conclusion that the Government may in the 
end even have to give ‘“‘ further consideration ’’— 
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as a sort of forlorn hope—to the system of 
‘* cantonisation.’’ Whitehall’s manner of dis- 
pelling ‘‘ uncertainty,”’ in short, can only help to 
make it certain that, so far as any definite policy 
is concerned, it is still in the condition of waiting 
on events. 


HE SINO-JAPANESE conflict has for months 
past claimed the attention of the world at 
large, but there has been one corner of the Chinese 
dominions where warfare of a different kind has 
been known to be in progress at various times in 
the last five years, though the news available about 
it has been extremely scanty. This region is the 
Chinese province of Sinkiang to the north of India 
and Tibet and east of the Soviet Central Asian 
border. Adventurous travellers in this region 
have brought back with them news of Tungan and 
Turki outbreaks and stories of the exploits of a 
youthful Tungan Napoleon, General Ma. The 
Soviet has long had its eyes on Sinkiang, and by 
some means unknown its agents managed to spirit 
away this General Ma inta Russia, where he is 
still believed to be. If, by getting rid of this 
dynamic personality the Russians hoped to quieten 
Tungan and Turki unrest, they were disappointed, 
for General Ma’s brother, General Ma Ho-Shan, 
some time last May started a rebellion which 
brought the greater part of western Sinkiang under 
Tungan and Turki control. Internal dissensions, 
it appears from an interesting account which The 
Times publishes about this rebellion, ultimately 
made it impossible for the Tungans and Turkis to 
hold what they had conquered, and Chinese 
authority,’ through the aid of Russian arms, 
had by October been completely restored over the 
whole province. What The Times’ report omits to 
tell us is the extent of Russian influence at present 
in this province. That it must be considerable is 
fairly obvious, for even as far back as 1984, when 
the eeablins first began intervening in Sinkiang 
the Ogpu—as a German, Herr Vasel bears witness 
in his book reviewed on another page—was already 
treating the province as if it were Russian territory. 


T IS INTERESTING to note the dividend 
distribution of the most successful gold 
mines in Southern Rhodesia. The Shamva 
Mine, a great quarry, largely worked on 
the ‘‘open cast’’ system, registered 
in 1910, and before it went into  liquida- 
tion and closed down it had paid a trifle over 296 
per cent. in dividends, or 15 per cent. over 19 
years. The Cam and Motor Company was formed 
in 1919 as a reconstruction of a previous company 
and has paid 476 per cent. in dividends between 
1922 and 1936, equal to about 30 per cent. for 
each producing year. It is still going strong. 
But the most remarkable Rhodesian gold mine is 
the Globe and Phoenix. It was registered in 1895 
and commenced paying dividends in 1900, since 
when, up to the end of 1936, it has paid its share- 
holders no less than 2,097 per cent —or £4,195,000 
on its issued capital of £200,000. The Globe and 
Phoenix is one of the richest mines in the world, as 
it still produces gold. It and the Cam Motor have 
rach penetrated to a depth below 4,000 feet, 


KILLED THE COUNT,” by Alec Coppel, 

which is still running at the Whitehall 
Theatre is one of the most entertaining plays 
London has seen for years. It is cleverly con- 
structed, amusingly written, very exciting and 
thoroughly suitable for all but very young 
children. 


7 RTRAIT OF A LADY,”’ at the Embassy, 

is described as a comedy-drama; and 
comedy bordering on farce is enlarged at the 
expense of drama. A half-sister telling lies to 
two children about the fate of their mother for the 
love of a dead father, against her own inclination 
and having some difficulty in keeping it up, and 
an old family retainer who knows all! about it, and 
adds his nest egg to feed the family, is the essence 
of the thing. It is all highly improbable but that 
would not matter if the script was good. The 
players make the very best of what they are given, 
but even Nan Marriott-Watson as the half-sister 
and James Harcourt as Bloomfield cannot give a 
sincere picture of the strange courses allotted to 
them. But these two are so good and the general 
standard so high that the play is worth seeing 
for its acting alone. 


RONALD SQUIRE and Margaretta Scott 

make personal successes in A Lady's 
Gentleman at the Vaudeville. Adapted from the 
Hungarian, this play must have done well in its 
native tongue, but here, apart from a few pieces 
of clever and amusing dialogue, it scarcely seems 
worth the trouble of translation. 


“WOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU,” at 

St. James’s Theatre, by George Kaufman 
and Moss Hart, opens weakly. The first act is 
dull und iifeless, but with the second act things 
begin to happen and the fun begins. The theme 
of the play is the engagement of a voung girl 
to a nan above her station in life, and the resultant 
strain on her loyalty. Daphne Raglan plays this 
part with understanding. Mr. A. P. Kaye, as the 
grandfather, keeps the play going when it is in 
danger of collapsing, and he is the mainstay 
throughout; the first act rewritten and peppered 
with witty dialogue would pull the play together 
and make an amusing comedy. As it stands, it 
is impossible to be really interested in any of the 
characters beyond the young girl and her grand- 
father, who are the only people with well-drawn 
personalities on the stage. 


HAVE THE TASTES of children changed 

very much? A few years ago hardly a seat 
was to be found without a child in it, being thrilled 
to the marrow by the Magic of Maskelyne and 
Devant. ‘To-day, Dante, Master of Magicians, is 
playing at the Winter Garden almost entirely to 
grown-ups. Here is an entertainment that should 
appeal to all real children, for Dante is not only 
exceeding!y cunning, but he is a personality; his 
magic is bewilderingly clever, and is carried out 
with dexterity. 
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Leading Articles 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


PPHERE are few problems with which the law 

giver has to deal more difficult than that of 
crime and its punishment. Even in Utopia there 
will be rebels against the existing order, who will 
express themselves by the breach of legal enact- 
ments and no state could exist if it did not take 
measures to suppress and discourage such 
breaches. While men remain human, a penal 
code is a necessity and the legislator must decide 
on what principle he will punish the transgressor. 
He at least is not to be misled by suggestions 
that law can be protected by such imaginary sanc- 
tions as those which formed the basis of the 
League of Nations and proved in practice so 
disastrous. Yet the problem of punishment is 
exceedingly complicated, for it is entangled with 
various emotions and ideas such as the desire for 
vengeance, which should be unconnected with it. 
The belief that there is something moral or at least 
pardonably natural in the demand of an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth dies very hard. No 
doubt it is true that the evildoer must suffer, but 
the inevitability of his fate does not excuse the 
imposition of purposeless suffering even on the 
worst of criminals. The world after all these 
centuries has not yet grasped the vital truth of 
the Platonic standpoint, that just punishment can 
only be remedial or exemplary and that a system 
of hurting people merely because they have injured 


their fellows without the purpose of curing them’ 


of their defects or deterring others from following 
their example is vicious and indefensible. It is 
easy to pander to self-righteousness with the 
thought that another has committed an offence 
deserving pains and penalties that satisfy nothing 
but a brutal thirst for vengeance and to forget 
Hamlet’s question: ‘‘ Use every man after his 
desert, and who should ‘scape whipping?” 
“There but for the grace of God go I” is a 
salutary reflection, but the mystic goes even further 
since there by the grace of God he too goes, for 
his philosophy spares him no human experience. 


It would be well for the world if all laws were 
made by philosophers, but one may doubt whether 
the scheme would be successful unless it was uni- 
versal. China has learnt that devotion to the 
other world of the philosopher may mean in this 
world foreign domination and such material mi 
as even he might be excused from shirking. Plato 
was a failure as a practical statesman, but he pro- 
vided the world once and for all with the shibboleth 
of the philosopher King whose rule would estab- 
lish the kingdom of God on earth. In parenthesis 
it may be suggested that there might be no divine 


use for this earth if the heavenly kingdom could be 


completely realised there. The philosopher king 


at any rate was to be distinguished from all other 
rulers, because it was only under dire compul- 
sion that he could be persuaded to rule—to quit 
that world of contemplation where perfection 
reigned for the petty compromises and squabbles 
of this shadowy life. Hitler and Mussolini are no 
doubt philosophers in so far as they each must 
have some theory of the world to explain the 
totalitarian state, the one Nordic, the other Roman, 
but neither of them seems to answer to Plato’s 
definition of the philosopher king, since so far as 
is known, neither one nor the other has been 
driven to the distasteful task of sovereignty by 
threats and penalties. The crimes that give them 
most trouble are political and their method of 
dealing with them is exemplary rather than 
remedial, though they spare no pains to make 
sure that there are no rebels among the rising 
generation. Their object in dealing with the 
transgressor of their doctrines is to deter any 
would-be imitators and perhaps one may attribute 
to this the curious return of Germany to that 
clumsy form of execution, the headsman’s axe. 
It has been said that the French aristocrats went 
far more cheerfully to the guillotine than they 
would have faced the gallows and certainly the 
axe in past centuries seems to have been accepted 
in this country as a death worthy of a nobleman. 
Yet in the present age there is something revolting 
in methods akin to those of the slaughter house, 
though they may well be more humane than the 
happy dispatch produced across the Atlantic by 
the scientific procedure of electrocution. 


The question of capital punishment does not 
arise in the Bill for penal reform which is promised 
for the present session of Parliament. Its main 
object is so to deal with legal penalties that i 
may be not only deterrent but also remedial. It 
is time that the terrible wastage of energy and 
potential usefulness should be checked. The 
habitual criminal is not merely a waste product, 
but also a serious burden. The Borstal method 
has done much for the young delinquent who in 
the past would have been punished into becoming 
a ‘* persistent offender.’’ It is now proposed to 
extend that principle to all classes of prisoners 
who have any chance of profiting by it. The idea 
of retribution sinks into the background and an 
attempt is to be made to turn what threaten to be 
waste products into material, useful both to them- 
selves and the state. The legal distinction 
between penal servitude and imprisonment with 
hard labour will disappear, if the recommendations 
of the Committee on which the Bill will be based 
are followed, and while the normal punishment 
will be imprisonment, the Court will have power 
in certain cases to inflict an alternative penalty 
called detention. Detention would have as its 
object the restoration of the offender to his self- 
respect and his re-education to take a place in 
society. It is clear that this object cannot be ful- 
filled by a penalty which is not stern and exacting. 
Detention does not mean a safe escape from con- 
sequences such as the sentimentalist might hope. 
Only a hard school can rectify twists and deforma- 
tions due to environment and early misdirection. 
Psychology has thrown much light on the un- 
conscious knots and tangles which wreck so many 
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lives and it agrees with the teaching of all time that 
the straightening out is a task of the utmost diffi- 
culty and that success only comes through suffer- 
ing. The chief advantage about the proposed 
new penalty would seem to be the spirit in which 
it is inflicted. Too long Dante’s inscription on 
the gates of hell—‘‘ All hope abandon ye who 
enter here ’’—has been read over the prison portal. 
In this case provision is made for a future and the 
cold nothingness on which retributive imprison- 
ment is based theoretically is replaced by a scheme 
of training and improvement. The light of hope, 
a hope fuller and more definite than the mere 
recovery of liberty, is thrown into the darkness of 
the prison cell. 


Practically the Borstal system which has 
brought back to a useful life many youths who were 
on the verge of slipping into the slough of 
criminality will be extended to older offenders who 
may still be reclaimed. For those who have gone 
too far it is proposed that a new punishment of 
prolonged detention should be instituted. In this 
case the penalty will protect society from the per- 
petual assaults of professional criminals by their 
removal and yet some hope may still remain of 
restoring them to an honest liberty. As time goes 
on, it may be hoped that the number of offenders 
who have been three times convicted and are there- 
fore liable at the discretion of the Court to pro- 
longed detention may decrease, as the new scheme 
paves the way to hope and recovery for the less 
hardened offenders. The general scheme seems to 
be wise and moderate in its proposals and public 
support is assured to it, if it can show a reasonable 
hope of saving that waste of. human life which in 
the past the punishment of crime has too often 
entailed. The prisons of England, Scotland and 
Wales cost over 1} millions a year, but that 
expense is nothing as compared with the loss of 
men who might be valuable citizens instead of a 
burden and dishonour to their country. 


HIDE AND SEEK 


HE life of animals, the subject of an 
exceptionally interesting course of talks to a 
‘* juvenile auditory ’’ by Dr. Julian Huxley at the 
Royal Institution, has been described as a game 
of hide and seek; not the kindly game of children, 
but a game of hide or be eaten, seek or starve. To 
serve both these ends, an animal has got to make 
itself as inconspicuous as possible, in the eyes of 
its enemies or of its food. The ways by which 
these ends are gained are many, but by far the 
most common is based on the principle of camou- 
flage, the imitation of some other animal, or the 
imitation of some part of the general background, 
plants or inanimate objects. 
_ For large animals, it is not possible to look like 
a bit of stone, a leaf or a piece of bark, but it is 
possible to fit into the general background by 
breaking up the outline of the body. In woods the 
background is a pattern of light and shade: the 
details of the trunks, the leaves, the twigs, are not 
recognised unless they are examined individually. 


Woodland animals are frequently spotted or 
striped, and in their natural surroundings are 
extremely hard to see. After seeing a giraffe in a 
zoo, gaunt and conspicuous against the uniform 
background of its pen, it is not easy to imagine it 
invisible in any surroundings: but in its African 
home it is possible to hear a giraffe nibbling leaves 
before seeing it. The okapi, for long a mythical 
animal, was aided in keeping its incognito by its 
complete camouflage in the deep forests of the 
Congo. Dr. Huxley has been talking about the 
spotted lion and Mr. Gandar Dower has been in 
search of it. It is said to be a beast of the forest, 
while the more typical fawn-coloured animal lives 
in open country. If it does exist to-day, its 
spots have kept it hidden from human eyes. In 
England the animals are mostly small, for we have 
killed off the larger and fiercer inhabitants, but the 
dappled fallow deer and the badger, with his 
speckled grey coat and his black and white head 
and snout, are never easy to find in their woodland 
haunts, while the mottled snipe and woodcock are 
seldom seen until they spring up only a few yards 
away. 


The animals of open country are also well 
hidden, but not by spots and stripes. The usual 
colours are fawns and browns, dark above and 
light below, so that the whole in strong light looks 
uniform. There is a well-known model of two 
shore birds, one of which is dark above while the 
other is uniform all over. At a distance of only a 
few yards the one dark above is almost invisible, 
even when it is known to be there, while the other 
is clearly seen. Most of the wading birds and the 
gulls are coloured in this way: dunlins or curlew 
are well hidden even when feeding on open mud 
flats. The African antelopes and the lion which 
is their chief enemy must also benefit by these 
colours. The zebra has it both ways: if in open 
country, the black and white blend to give a grey 
back, while the belly is white: if in woods, the 
stripes break up the outline into unrecognisable 
patterns of light and shade. 


Only the smaller animals can imitate more or less 
individual pieces of their background, and many 
of them do so with such success that they must be 
touched before they can be seen to be animals at 
all. The caterpillars of geometer moths are perhaps 
the most perfect examples to be seen in this 
country. Attached only by the two pairs of back 
legs, which are right at the end of the body, the 
insect holds itself quite straight so as to look like, 
and the likeness is usually increased by the colour 
and corrugations of the body, a small twig of the 
food plant. There is one, the caterpillar of the 
Essex emerald moth, which dresses itself in bits 
of leaf, so that it is invisible as such even when 
beaten off the plant. But the insect world is filled 
with examples of this kind in which the imitation 
is carried out in great detail: the stick insect, the 
green leaf-like praying mantis, or that tropical 
butterfly which, when at rest, resembles a brown 
leaf even to the pattern of the veins, while the upper 
sides of the wings are brilliantly coloured. A more 
common but equally effective form of camouflage 
is a general likeness to bark or stone, when the 
body is mottled in the same shades as the object 
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on which it is sitting, and one grey, brown and 
white pattern will hide the animal equally well on 
backgrounds of many different colours. 


But all these advantages are nothing compared 
with the advantage to be gained from keeping still. 
Many of them cannot work if the animal moves 
about. A moving stick insect is as obvious as 
Birnham Wood, because a stick is not expected to 
walk even leisurely from place to place. If the 
larger animals move, their spots and stripes serve 
to show them up and not to hide them. Even the 
elephant, without particular protective colouring 
and with great bulk, is extremely hard to see, if it 
keeps still. 


Human beings have eyes that are capable of 
receiving a more detailed image than perhaps any 
other animal, and even they cannot pick out easily 
a motionless animal. Where the actual static 
image is not detailed and the appreciation of the 
image is of a different nature, movement in the 
environment is more important than pure form. 
Man is the natural enemy or prey of very few if 
any wild animals, so that even where he can see 
an animal it is probably camouflaged from the eyes 
of other animals: but when it moves its presence 
is at once appreciated. 


AT THE ACADEMY 


[HE exhibition of 17th Century Art in Europe 
at the Royal Academy differs from former 
exhibitions in that the ruling factor is time and 
not nationality—further, that, with the exception 
of the El Greco lent by the King of Rumania, all 
the pictures come from collections in England and 
are mostly of private ownership. It is therefore 
unlikely that the public will ever have another 
opportunity of seeing these pictures. 
There is a perfect feast of Van Dyck’s works, and 
Rubens is seen at his best. His ‘ Portrait of the 
Painter,’’ lent by the King, is surely one of the 


. greatest pictures he ever painted. His large can- 


vasses, teeming with fleshy figures, of which type 
only one example is in the present exhibition, must 
always provoke controversy, but the restraint and 
charm of this self portrait makes it a masterpiece 
for all time. Another picture, in a very different 
vein, ‘‘ The Farm at Laeken,’’ by the same artist, 
raises the question as to why Rubens painted so 
little in this style. 

Rembrandt is well represented, and his 
**Admiral Cornelis Tromp,”’ Lady Reading”’ 
and a self portrait, are three fine canvasses in 
his best manner. .\ portrait of ‘‘ Martin Ruzé’”’ 
by Frans Pourbus is a picture that should not be 
missed, and one that deserves a better position than 
it has been given. The Spanish School occupies 
one room, some good Velasquez being amongst 
them, and here El Greco’s ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds,’’ by many considered to be his best 
work, attracts great admiration. 

Three rooms are given over to small Dutch 
paintings, with such artists as Jan Steen Vermeer, 
de Hooch and Ter Borch well in evidence, while 
the French School occupies Gallery XI, a fine 
landscape with St. John baptising the Christ, by 
Nicholas Poussin, being the most worthy of study. 


21 


The English painters shine a little wanly in this 
distinguished company, though David de Granges 
holds his own amongst them with his delightful 
domestic scene, ‘‘ The Saltonstall Family,’’ a 
charming picture, showing a father bringing two 
little girls to see the new baby. The style shows 
Dutch influence both in treatment and composition. 


The exhibition closes on March 12th and is open 
till 7.30 daily, with an extension on Thursdays to 
10 p.m. 


OLD DAYS IN CEYLON 


[HE discovery of letters written to Sir John 

D’Oyly, the first British resident at Kandy in 
Ceylon, throws more light on the civil servants of 
the early days of the Empire and the sacrifices they 
ungrudgingly made of friends and of home ties in 
order that their work might bear fruit. Colonial 
administration a hundred years ago meant exile. 
The letters addressed to Sir John by his relations 
sometimes took a year to reach him. But he never 
returned to England, and laboured until the end in 
setting British rule on firm and friendly founda- 
tions. The correspondence was returned to 
England after his death and was preserved by his 
family. Now his great grand-nephew, Captain 
Robert H. C. Thomas, has placed them, and Sir 
John’s diary while at Cambridge from 1792 to 
1800, at the disposal of Dr. P. E. Pieris, Ceylon’s 
Trade Commissioner in England and a leading 
expert on the history of his country, who has 
embodied them in an important little book ‘‘Letters 
to Ceylon, 1814-1824,’’ edited by him (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 10s. 6d.). 


As the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr. W. Ormsby-Gore, states in a foreword, they 
‘* add appreciably to the little we know of the daily 
life of one of the founders of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.”’ 


Sir John had a brilliant career at Cambridge, 
although he was also an athlete of some prowess 
and a cheerful soul given to hunting, fishing, 
cricket and the like. When however, he went to 
Ceylon, his interests became concentrated on his 
work. No letters are published from Sir John him- 
self—he received his Baronetcy for his services to 
Ceylon—but the replies to his correspondence 
show his interest in food prices, the Napoleonic 
scare (there is a brief but vivid description of 
Waterloo where his brother Francis was killed), 
rain gauges, hydrometers and steam engines (he 
wanted them for Ceylon), the cost of becoming a 
Baronet (it landed him in a bill for £375), botany, 
zoology. and geology (he sent many specimens 
home to England for examination) and the welfare 
of his own folk (he made liberal gifts from his 
salary of £5,000 and still continued to save a 
goodly sum). The letters are full of sidelights on 
the social, political afd economic worlds of 
England of those days, interspersed with the kind 
of gossip that passes between an exile and his folk 
at home, and include one of the earliest references 
to a scheme for a sea route to India via the Suez. 
An index adds to the practical usefulness of the 
hook. 
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Books of The Day 


A BRIEF RETROSPECT 


[THE BEGINNING of the New Year is the 

occasion not only for registering resolutions 
regarding future conduct but also for passing 
judgment on the year that has gone. So far as 
the sphere of book-production is concerned, 1937 
may claim a more than average good record. The 
actual output may or may not have been as large 
as that of some of its predecessors, but standards 
of high quality were well maintained by a large 
number of excellent books. 


Naturally, to the literary world those two auto- 
biographical fragments—J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ Green- 
wood Hat’’ (Peter Davies) and Rudyard Kipling’s 
** Something of Myself ’’ (Macmillan)—had a very 
special interest in which Posterity is also likely to 
share. Then there was Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan’s masterly and sympathetic study of a 
great Englishman, one of the War’s principal 
political protagonists—‘‘ Grey of Fallodon ”’ 
(Longmans). And as a contrasting portrait of 
another famous Empire statesman Mr. H. C. 
Armstrong gave us his ‘‘Grey Steel: J. C. Smuts : 
A Study in Arrogance ’’ (Barker), an admirable, 
piquantly candid biography of an outstanding 
Imperial personality. The past year has also wit- 
nessed the appearance of several notable autobio- 
graphies, memoirs and reminiscences. Among 


these, first place must be accorded to Sir Ronald 


TO BE or 
NOT TO BE 


Modern Attacks on the Sanctity of 
Human Life 


by 
DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


Mrs. Dudley Short renders a service to 
the community in stating clearly and 
most forcibly to-day’s problem. Is life 
to be treated as sacred? Whether in 
ignorance or from other motives if is 
being attacked. All speakers will 
welcome a pamphlet from which they 
can draw cogent arguments and leave 
them in the hands of the thoughtful. 


Price - - 34d. 


Published by 


LEAGUE OF NATIONAL LIFE 
53, Vietoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Storr’s ‘* Orientations ’’ (Nicholson & Watson), 
both because of its valuable contribution to Near 
Eastern history before and after the War and 
because of the literary grace with which the dif- 
ferent phases of a rich administrative experience 
are set out for the pleasure and edification of the 
book’s readers. Other meritorious books in this 
section are Mr. Herbert Asquith’s ‘‘ Moments of 
Memory ”’ (Hutchinson), ‘‘ From One Century to 
Another,”’ by Elizabeth S. Haldane (Maclehose) 
and Mr. R. H. Bruce Lockhart’s ‘‘ My Scottish 
Youth ’’ (Putnam). In family biography, Mr. 
Robert Henrey showed care and delightful talent 
for reproducing the emotions and romance of a 
by-gone age with his book ‘‘A Century 
Between (Heinemann). 


Historical biographies during the year have 
been particularly numerous, and some of them will 
undoubtedly long continue to be regarded as the 
most authoritative work on the lives and subjects 
with which they deal. This can at least be safely 
predicted of John Buchan’s vivid and scholarly 
life of the founder of the Roman Principate and 
Empire—‘‘ Augustus ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton); 
while with his well-documented and fascinatingly 
written book, ‘‘ The Dauphin ’’ (Longmans), Mr. 
J. B. Morton should have, one imagines, settled 
for all time the real fate of Louis XVI’s son and 
heir. Mr. Seymour Schofield, with his ‘‘ Jeffreys 
of the ‘ Bloody Assizes’’’ (Thornton Butterworth), 
may not have wholly succeeded in whitewashing 
the character of this notorious seventeenth century 
Judge, but he at any rate has shown good reason 
for discrediting the picture of him that has come 
down to us through the exaggerations and bias 
of Macaulay and other historians. And if Herr 
Emil Ludwig’s ‘‘ Cleopatra ’’ partakes something 
of the nature of a novel or “‘ novelist’s history,” 
as he himself describes it, there is enough real 
history in it to justify its inclusion among its 
author’s best and most serious historical studies. 
Other historical biographies that are worthy of 
mention are Professor James Sutherland’s 
** Defoe’ and Miss Marguerite Steen’s ‘‘ The 
Lost One (Perdita Robinson),’”’ both from 
Methuen; ‘‘ The Pompadour,” by Margaret 
Trouncer (Faber & Faber) ; ‘‘ Jonathan Swift,’ by 
Bertram Newman (Allen & Unwin); ‘‘ Florence 
Nightingale,’’ by Margaret Goldsmith (Hodder & 
Stoughton); ‘‘ Elizabeth Fry,’’ by Janet Whitney 
(Harrap); and ‘‘ Son to Susanna ”’ (John Wesley), 
by G. Elsie Harrison (Nicholson & Watson). 


In a miscellaneous list of books that have rightly 
proved exceedingly popular one must include Mr. 
E. Sutherland Bates’ edition of the Scriptures, 
** The Bible Designed to be read as Literature ”’ 
(Heinemann); ‘‘ Everest: The Unfinished Adven- 
ture,’”’ by Hugh Ruttledge; ‘‘ The House That 
Hitler Built,’’ by Professor Stephen H. Roberts 
(Methuen); ‘‘ Forbidden Journey,” by Ella K. 
Maillart (Heinemann); and ‘‘ Red Eagle,” by 
Dennis Wheatley (Hutchinson). 


As for the novels, it is extremely difficult in the 
necessary limitations of space to make any selection 
that does justice to a really abundant harvest of 
fine books. But among the best of the 1937 out- 
put are Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s longest novel, ‘“‘The 
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Years’? (Hogarth Press); The Marsh,” by 
Ernest Raymond (Cassell); ‘‘ The Outward 
Room,” Milton Brand (Cassell); ‘‘ Those 
Foolish Things,’’ by Michael Sadleir (Constable) ; 
Victoria Four-Thirty,’’ by Cecil Roberts 
(Hodder & Stoughton) ; ‘‘ The Sisters,’’ by Myron 
Brinig (Cobden Sanderson); ‘‘ Three Comrades,”’ 
by Erich Maria Remarque (Hutchinson); ‘‘ The 
Long Night,’’ by Andrew Lyte (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode); ‘‘ Decline and Fall of a British Matron,” 
by Mary Mitchell (Heinemann); ‘‘ Anna,” by 
Boris Zeitsev (Allen & Unwin); ‘‘ Journey on the 
Way,” by Frank Vernon ‘* Taglioni’s 
Grandson,”’ by Peter Shiraeff, and ‘‘ Monpti,”’ by 
Gabor Vaszary (both from Putnam); ‘‘ A Matador 
Dies,” by Joseph Peyre (Bles); ‘‘ Of Mice and 
Men,”’ by John Steinbeck (Heinemann); ‘‘ The 
Dangerous Years,’’ by Gilbert Frankau (Hutchin- 
son); ‘‘ Winged Pharaoh,’’ by Joan Grant 
(Barker); ‘‘ Katrina,’’ by Sally Salminen 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


Crime and detective fiction has, of course, been 
responsible for an enormous number of books, of 
widely varying merit. The supply of this kind of 
fiction might almost seem at times to be in danger 
of outreaching the demand. But this will not 
happen while crime story production still exerts 
its fascination on the most expert and capable of 
its exponents. And perhaps the most surprising 
thing about the whole business is the high degree 
of ingenuity and artistry which some writers con- 
tinue to bring to the working out of their plots. 


The past year can boast some really first-rate crime | 


stories. Among these are :—‘‘ Trial and Error,’’ 
by Anthony Berkeley (Hodder & Stoughton); 
‘** Death Fungus,’’ by Warner Allen, and ‘‘ The 
High Sheriff,’ by Henry Wade (both from Con- 
stable); ‘‘ The Ten Teacups,’’ by Carter Dickson 
(Heinemann); ‘‘ Double Cross Purposes,” by 
Father Ronald Knox (Hodder & Stoughton); 
Murder in Hospital,’ by Josephine Bell (Long- 
mans); ‘‘ Dancers in Mourning,’’ by Margery 
Allingham, and ‘* The Fifth Tumbler,’”’ by Clyde 
B. Clason (both from Heinemann); ‘‘ The Case 
of the Rusted Room,’’ by John Donavan (Robt. 
Hale) ; ‘‘ Case Without a Corpse,’’ by Leo Bruce 
(Geoffrey Bles); ‘‘ Who Killed Robert Prentice ?”’ 
by Dennis Wheatley and J. G. Links (Hutchin- 
son); ‘‘ The Wrong House,”’ by Cecil Freeman 
Gregg (Methuen); and ‘* Death Overseas,’’ by 
Charles Barry (Hurst & Blackett). 


PROFESSOR LEACOCK ON HUMOUR 


A treatise written for students on the subject of 
humour by a Professor is the kind of book few 
people will take up for pleasure, one imagines, as 
an ordinary rule. But when that Professor 
happens to be Professor Stephen Leacock it is a 
different matter altogether. No book from such a 
source is likely to be dull and, if the Professor 
must discourse on humour, what better exponent 
of it could there be? So one hastens to dip into 
the pages of ‘‘ Humour and Humanity: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Humour” (Thornton 
Butterworth, 2s. 6d.) in the sure belief—fully 
justified in the end—that others beside the student 
will discover there much good piquant fare. The 


Professor begins by defining humour. It is, he 
says, ‘‘ the kindly contemplation of the incon- 
gruities of life and the artistic expression thereof.”’ 
The adjective ‘‘kindly’’ is emphasised, because, 
in the Professor’s view, kindliness is an essential 
element in modern humour. It was not always 
so, for humour originated, so the Professor asserts, 
in *‘ exultation, the sense of personal triumph over 
one’s adversary or the sense of delight in seeing 
something—anything—demolished or knocked 
out of shape.’’ erhaps most people will be 
inclined to think that the Professor has somewhat 
unduly stressed the necessity of kindliness in 
humour. His definition at any rate would seem 
to exclude from the category of humour both 
satire and the gentlest of irony. But Professor 
Leacock is an optimist, and he is persuaded that 
humour has improved because ‘‘ humanity as a 
whole has grown better.” 


When he goes on to assert that ‘‘ to me there 
is hardly any humour in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture,’’ he appears to be wantonly provoking 
“‘demolishing’’ visitations by the shades of 
Aristophanes, Terence and Plautus. However, it 
is not in these sweeping generalisations that the 
Professor is at his best. It is rather when he 
brings his own humorous touch to bear on the 
analysis of the humour of famous writers like 
Dickens, Gilbert and Lewis Carroll or in classify- 
ing bad poetry into ‘“‘ Deplorable, Execrable and 
Unpardonable ’’ that we sit back and enjoy the 
real genuine Leacock flavour. His practice of the 
gentle art of humour in these pages is far more 


Sixth impression. Price 1/6 net. 
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acceptable than some of his theories, and the 
student, who wants to know what humour is, 
should study the author when he forgets the 
gravity of the Professor and lets his pen really 
take charge of his discourse. 


CONSULAR’ MEMORIES 


The Consular Service has its share of dull and 
trivial duties, but its members, as Mr. Ernest 
Hambloch’s memoirs just published clearly demon- 
strate (‘‘ British Consul: Memories of Thirty 
Years’ Service in Europe and Brazil,’ Harrap, 
10s. 6d.), are often called upon to deal with 
important issues affecting the property and persons 
of British subjects and the interests of their 
country. And as Mr. Hambloch’s period of 
service covered the Great War and involved him 
in many problems arising immediately out of it, 
he can certainly claim to have had a more than 
usually exciting Consular experience. In his thirty 
years’ service he saw a good deal of South-Eastern 
Europe and South America, came in contact with 
a large number of interesting personalities, and 
participated in or was the spectator of many 
curious incidents. He tells his story with an ease 
and humour that makes it delightfully readable, 
and where he has opinions to offer on matters of 
policy or the contrasting methods of the foreigner 
and Briton he sets them out in a quiet, straight- 
forward manner that is very convincing. 


The outbreak of war found him on the Adriatic 
coast, and he has an amusing tale to tell of an 
Austrian prefect consulting him as to the action to 
be taken should a British squadron suddenly make 
its appearance! From Ragusa on the Adriatic 
Mr. Hambloch was transferred first to Venice and 
then to Switzerland, and in one of his chapters he 
details the manner in which the Germans had 
established a highly efficient espionage system in 
the latter country through its ‘‘ agents ’’— 
importers, exporters, merchants or nondescript 
individuals all in close touch with German banks. 
He himself, in defiance of official codes, helped to 
organise a system of information for British head- 
quarters. In South America Mr. Hambloch made 
the acquaintance of Roger Casement, who, he 
gives us reason to believe, had long before 
the war been marked down by Germany as a 
possible instrument to be used against England. 
Casement, even while holding his consular post at 
Rio de Janeiro, made no secret of his anti-British 
feelings. Of Mr. Hambloch’s many entertaining 
anecdotes, one must be content to quote one 
relating to a war-time committee :— 


A very long room at the Foreign Office was given up 
to some of these War committees on trade matters. The 
committees were separated by screens down each side 
ve On one occasion I was introduced to two men 
behind one of the screens. 


“Can you tell us,’’ they asked me, ‘‘what wolfram and 
tungsten are?” 


“How do you mean,’’ I said: “ ‘what they are’?’’ 


“It’s like this,’? one of them explained. ‘‘ We have 
been appointed to go into the question of the supplies 
of these things to British Industry. But for the moment 


we have no idea what they are or where they come 
from.” 


Perhaps it is not surprising that the War lasted four 
years. 


OGPU IN CENTRAL ASIA 


A terrible picture of Ogpu tyranny and torture 
in Central Asia is presented by Herr Georg Vasel 
in his book, ‘‘ My Russian Jailors in China ”’ 
(translated by Gerald Griffin, Hurst & Blackett, 
18s.). The author went to Eastern Sinkiang in 
1932 on behalf of the Sino-German Eurasia Air 
Line. Travelling westward along the old Chinese 
Imperial highway, he encountered the mysterious 
General Ma and his Tungan army, saw something 
of the carnage and destruction wrought by the 
Mahomedan invaders, and conceived a liking for 
and admiration of this youthful General. Leaving 
Ma and his army behind him, Herr Vasel even- 
tually reached Urumchi. Finding it impossible to 
get there the consignments of petrol the Soviet 
Government had contracted to supply to him, Herr 
Vasel next proceeded to the frontier town of 
Chuguchak. Here he witnessed the arrival of a 
large Red Army force, supported by artillery, 
armoured cars and bombing planes. The arrival 
of this force was the beginning of Herr Vasel’s 
troubles. He had come under the suspicions of 
the Ogpu, anxious to hide from the outside world 
the part Russia was to play in this corner of 
Chinese territory. He suffered two doses of 
imprisonment and one of house-detention, and was 
then arrested again and taken back to Urumchi. 
At this latter place he was given first ten days’ 
solitary confinement and then thrown into a com- 
munal cell with a heterogeneous collection of other 
Ogpu suspects. One of these was a young German 
trader who had been lamed by the shackles 
clamped to his legs. The prisoners in this 
communal cell were treated with a _ callous- 
ness typical of the Ogpu. The food provided 
was of the scantiest description and of the 
poorest possible quality; sanitary and heating 
arrangements were non-existent ; and disease ram- 
pant. If prisoners died, it was a blessing to them 
—and the Ogpu. How Vasel and his German 
compatriot managed to survive these nerve- 
wracking and health-sapping conditions for close 
on a year it is difficult to understand, especially as 


they were also frequently subjected by their Ogpu- 


jailors to the mental torture of having their hopes 
of freedom raised only to be disappointed. Even 
when freedom ‘was at last secured by diplomatic 
intervention, their captors could not resist staging 
a final trial at which the accused were condemned 
to several years of imprisonment. For devilish 
ingenuity in torture the Ogpu and its officials must 
be very hard to beat. 


DISILLUSIONED ZEALOT 


Mr. Fred E. Beal tells us in his book, ‘‘ Word 
from Nowhere ’’ (Hale, illustrated, 12s. 6d.), that 
he is a Yankee and a Puritan and a “* mixture of 
zealot and independent.’’ His fierce enthusiasms 
have caused him to be a fugitive from ‘‘ the world 
of capitalist justice and the world of Bolshevist 
justice ’’; hence word from nowhere.’’ He 
seems to have become an agitator at an early age, 
his main interest being to fight for the supremacy 
of the working class. To help the cause he became 
a Communist, though he discovered to his disgust 
that the Communist Party wished to transform an 
economic struggle into a political one and to use 
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the workers as-‘‘ catsepaws for the world revolu- 
tion which every Communist sees round the 
corner.’’ In the big strike at Gastonia in North 
Carolina, Mr. Beal was one of the leaders, and he 
was subsequently arrested for ‘‘ complicity in the 
murder ’’ of the Chief of Police, who lost his life 
in the disorders arising out of the strike. He 
received a long sentence of imprisonment, but was 
let out on bail pending an appeal. He then fled 
to Russia, where he had been led to believe and 
had often told his audiences ‘‘ unselfish idealists 
were in control.’’ First-hand experience of Soviet 
rule quickly brought disillusionment, and in the 
third and final part of his book Mr. Beal delivers 
a slashing attack on the whole Russian political 
and economic system. If ‘‘Word from Nowhere”’ 
suffers from a lack of cohesion in the narrative and 
if the style is at times turgid and heavy, there is 
much in the book’s frank and sincere disclosures 
of the disillusionment of its author to excite the 
interest of the general reader. 


NEW NOVELS 


The spate of novel production has yet to come, 
but fortunately for the fiction-reading public the 
novel-stream never wholly dries up and a few 
books help to keep it merrily flowing. 

A first novel that displays considerable power 
of realistic description is ‘‘ Black Czsar,’? by 
Theodore Strauss (Heinemann, 6s.). It is the story 
of colour prejudice in the Southern States and of 
the ‘‘ beating up’”’ of a negro falsely accused of 
raping a white girl. The tale is told by a 
Northerner truck-driver, who himself incurs the 
fury of those wanting the negro’s blood, by giving 
evidence that secures the acquittal of the negro in 
his trial. The negro is spirited away from the 
town, but the mob follow him and a tremendous 
battle ensues between his defenders and his would- 
be lynchers. In this battle ‘‘Black Czesar ’’ meets 
his death. 


Another excellent first novel is Mr. Neal 
Harman's ‘ Rebellion ’’ (Arthur Barker). Here 
the background is a Central American revolution, 
with the oppressed Indians rising against the 
tyranny of a despotic and unscrupulous President, 
who is aided and abetted by his equally unscrupu- 
lous English son-in-law. On the Indian side are 
a beautiful girl, whose ancestry is half-Indian and 
half-Spanish conquistador, and her two English 
friends and supporters, the hero, who tells the 
story, and a romantic adventurer suggestive of the 
age of Drake. The story is full of incident and 
colour, and the manner of its opening, with 
a ferocious but lovable bull-dog precipitating the 
revolution by his unrehearsed action, ensures the 
reader’s keen interest from the very start. 


‘* Screened,’ by Faith Wolseley (Murray) is an 
unusual type of crime story, with distinctive merits 
of its own. There is a murder in it, but as the man 
killed is an exceedingly unpleasant character, his 
“ shuffling off’? is not a matter to excite much 
sympathy. A clever young Scotland Yard 
detective is called in, but he can make no headway 
in elucidating the mystery as there are practically 
no clues and any one of several members of the 


household might have committed the crime. The 
younger of two stepsons, who was found uncon- 
scious on the scene of the crime and appears to 
have seen the murder committed, has had a 
nervous breakdown and lost both his memory and 
power of speech. His cure, by the detective’s sug- 
gestion, is entrusted to a famous psychologist, but 
at the moment when the boy’s memory shows 
signs of being restored there is an interruption 
that prevents the disclosure the detective is expect- 
ing. And so the story goes on, with the young 
detective falling in love with the daughter of the 
house, getting what he feels is some glimmer of 
the truth and finally making up his mind to resign 
his job. . It is left to the old family nurse to reveal. 
in her musings in the last chapter who the mur- 
derer actually was. Miss Wolseley wraps up her 
mystery well and does not allow her story to flag. 
Its chief merit lies in its author’s undoubted skill 
in characterisation and in stressing the human side 
of the drama she presents. 


Mr. E. Charles Vivian gives us another good 
story of the painstaking Inspector Head and his 
chief, the ‘‘ Super,’ in ‘‘ Evidence in Blue ”’ 
(Ward, Lock). The Inspector, as is his wont, 
industriously follows up a number of clues which 
lead to surprising revelations, but do not-pin the 
murder he is investigating on anyone in particular. 
But ‘‘ dogged ’’ does it and in the end his patience 
and perseverance are duly rewarded, even if success 
brings him in this case no great satisfaction. Mr. 
Vivian’s tales are always easy and pleasant to read, 
because he lays his plots well and carefully eschews 
all improbabilities. 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 
ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: “‘ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 


“* Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier,.Allard. . Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 

7/6 net 
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Round the Empire 


AUSTRALIA’S NEGLECTED 
NORTH 


T IS already being anticipated in Australia that 
the celebrations now in progress of the Com- 
monwealth’s 150th anniversary will spur the 
Lyons Cabinet to tackle with real earnestness the 
important problem of the neglected North. The 
Northern Territory has, as was mentioned in a 
revious issue, been recently the subject of a 
mission’s Enquiry. This (Payne) Commis- 
sion estimated for a twenty-five years’ development 
programme and made a number of recommenda- 
tions freeing the Territory from the burden of 
tariffs, making Darwin a free port, and giving 
settlers special facilities for marketing their pro- 
duce and concessions in regard to housing schemes. 
It is expected that the proposals the Lyons Govern- 
ment will eventually set before the Canberra 
Parliament will be of an extremely comprehensive 
character, involving considerable expenditure. 
The development of this Northern Territory is, of 
course, bound up with the problem of defence—the 
main issue at the last election — and this is an 
additional reason why the Lyons Government is 
expected to put this question of improving con- 
ditions in this Territory in the forefront of its 
future programme. 

Hitherto not only has this Territory suffered 
from serious neglect, but its inhabitants have even 
been subjected to rather strange political dis- 
abilities. Thus the Sydney Bulletin points out 
that ‘‘ unlike the people of the Gulf country and 
North Westralia, they have only the shadow of 
Parliamentary representation. Under an Act of 
1922, the N.T. has a member in the House of 
Representatives; but until a few months ago he 
had no vote. All Territorians were disfranchised 
in respect of national finance and laws, even those 
made by ordinance to deal with Territory matters 
specially. Their member is now allowed to vote 
for disallowance of ordinances. But their elec- 
tion is held a week later than that for the other 
members, and counting of votes takes a couple of 
months, so that for almost the whole of the first 
session of Parliament their man can’t take his seat. 
Though the member does his best, this sort of 
representation is of little use to Territorians. They 
would be better off if they were given a Legislative 
Council of their own. New Guinea and Papua 
have Councils, controlled by officials, but meeting 
- openly to pass local legislation. It is a problem 
which the Government might well tackle in the 
next Parliament when it deals with the Payne 
report on the Territory.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN ‘ FUSION ” 


The present year is to witness a General Elec- 
tion in South Africa and for months past the 
various Parties have been busily preparing them- 
selves for the contest. Addressing the United 
Party Union Congress in Bloemfontein recently, 
General Smuts declared that he looked forward to 
that Party’s outstanding success in the General 


Election. Five years ago, he said, South Africa 
had turned its back on the cleavages of the past, 
racial differences and other harmful influences, and 
the Government, of which he was a member, had, 
he claimed, initiated a policy that had made South 
Africa, he could almost say, the envy of the whole 
world. 

Commenting on General Smuts’ speech the Cape 
Times takes the opportunity of reviewing what has 
been accomplished in the past five years. ‘“‘ As 
the first five years of the fusion Government draws 
to its close, it is possible,’’ it says, ‘‘ to survey 
that period with the certain knowledge that under 
no other system possible in this country could the 
work that has been accomplished been carried 
through with such general success. Errors have 
been made, of course, but the task which confronted 
the present Government at its formation was diffi- 
cult indeed. South Africa was then in a terrible 
condition of division and distress, economic, racial 
and spiritual. Then for the first time in our history 
a really national Government devoid of section- 
alism, and representative of all that was best in the 
political elements in the Union, came into being, 
and was able to tackle the great work of reconstruc- 
tion with confidence and security. It set itself 
to the development of the resources of the nation as 
a whole. It cleared away the constitutional débris 
to fragments of which Colonel Stallard and his 
followers are still pathetically clinging, and it set 
about the task of building permanently on sound 
and enduring foundations. Its hands were 
strengthened in this task by the new spirit of co- 
operation between the races, which rapidly 
developed as consciousness of its necessity grew. 
Political bitternesses still remain in some degree. 
The Malanite Party, after sundry ‘‘ purifications,”’ 
is still doing its utmost to divide the country on 
racial lines, but hitherto its success has been ve 
limited, and several by-elections have shown that it 
has been unable to shake the adherence of the 
Afrikaans-speaking elements in the United Party 
to the principles and practice of fusion.”’ 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


In his speech at the United Party Congress, 
General Smuts made a reference to German claims 
to South West Africa, declaring that when he had 
been Prime Minister he had entered into an agree- 
ment with Germany under which Germany had 
formally declared that the future of South-West 
Africa lay with the Union and that she would 
advise Germans there to become Union subjects. 
South Africa’s right to South-West Africa there- 
fore, he said, depended not merely on force but on 
a contract with Germany. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Congress :— 

(1) ‘‘ That it is a cardinal point of the Union’s 
policy that the control of South-West Africa by 
the Union is unalterable ’’ (2) ‘‘ In view of the con- 
tinued and insistent propaganda for the return of 
the mandated territory of South-West Africa to 
Germany, and with the object of emphasising the 
attitude of the Union of South Africa, this Congress 
affirms the statement made by the ee rime 
Minister at Colesberg on October 12, 1937, when 
he declared that the South-West Africa mandate is 
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necessary for the future safety and security of our 
boundaries, and that the Union is determined to 
hold on to that mandate.’’ In the course of a dis- 
cussion on the resolutions a delegate from 
Johannesburg North pointed out that many people 
from the Union resided in South-West Africa. 
As the Government could not give up South-West- 
Africa the only alternative was to incorporate the 
territory as a fifth province, he said. A Durban 
delegate looked back on 1914, pointing out the 
danger to the Union if Germany had been able to 
maintain a squadron of bombers in South-West 
Africa. The territory would, he contended, for 
the security of South Africa, have to be controlled 
by the Union. 


THE ADVANCING DESERT 


Dr. I. B. Pole Evans, Plant Industry expert, 
—— Farmers’ Day gathering at the Toomba 
Pasture Research Station at Warmbaths, near 
Pretoria, declared that unless vigorous steps were 
taken in the future to preserve the grasslands of 
South Africa, the country was doomed to become 
a desert. The exploitation and neglect of grass- 
lands in the Union, he said, had menaced agri- 
culture, increased the cost of living and resulted in 
a drift from the country to the towns. Not until 
the importance of these grasslands was realised 
and given the attention they demanded would all 
the ills from which South Africa suffered be 
checked. All the Union’s marketing acts, cattle 
improvement acts, irrigation acts, forestry acts or 
social welfare acts would be in vain unless far 
greater attention was paid to their natural 
pasturage than was done to-day. Nothing would 
stop the onrush of the desert in Africa. estore 
the grasslands and progress would be made. 
Otherwise man-made deserts would prevail. 

Wherever, went on Dr. Pole Evans, a man and 
his flocks pressed on to the semi-arid grasslands, 
these had shrunk considerably in size and sooner 
or later ruin and desolation had been the result. 
It was to the shrinkage of these semi-arid grass- 
lands that the rise in food prices both in South 
Africa and the world over was largely due. It was 
from the same cause that they were suffering to- 
day from the drift of rural population to the towns. 
The land no longer produced what it used to do 
because the veld had been weakened through con- 
tinuous pressure. Poor veld meant poor resistance 
to drought. Poor animals meant poor milk, poor 
butter, poor cheese, which in turn meant poor 
nutrition and poor human beings, mentally and 
Few people realised, said Dr. Pole 

vans, that it was the work of plants which had 
made this planet habitable for man and beast, and 
fewer still realised that removal of its plants 
rendered it uninhabitable. Man was entirely 
dependent for his existence on plants, and of all 
the plants that covered the earth the family of 
grasses was by far the most important. 

The Continent of Africa consisted of some 
11,200,000 square miles. Of this, 18 per cent. was 
occupied by forests, 39 per cent. by desert shrub, 
and 43 per cent. by grassland. Man, beast and 
insect were waging a continuous war on this peat 
land night and day, year in and year out. It was 
no wonder that the grassland was shrinking, that 


the stock farmer was suffering, that the desert 
was spreading, that the rivers and springs were 
drying up, that malnutrition stared them in the 
face, that famines occurred, that the poor white 
problem was growing, and there was a drift of 
white and black from the country to town. 

** What have we done in South Africa to pre- 
serve or conserve this valuable grassland ?”’ asked 
Dr. Pole Evans. ‘“* Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
No attempt has been made to preserve one single 
piece of grassland or Karoo for its own sake or for 
its intrinsic value or for the benefit of the State on 
a large scale.’ Dr. Pole Evans declared that the 
farmer himself was to blame for this state of affairs. 
The farmers throughout the country, as long as 
the grazing was good, as long as it yielded returns, 
thought they knew best how to manage their veld, 
thought that no advice was necessary. Only 
recently it was realised in Natal that the water 
supplies from the Drakensberg were steadily 
shrinking and the rivers drying up, and at last 
came the awakening. In May, 1934, the Union 
Parliament passed a memorable resolution aiming 
at the prevention of the drying up of the Union and 
the preservation of its waters. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN AMALGAMATION 


Summing up his impressions at the close of the 
session of the Northern Rhodesian Legislative 
Council, the senior elected member, Sir Leopold 
Moore, pointed out to a Press interviewer that the 
question would naturally be asked: Has amalga- 
mation been brought nearer or has it lost 
further ground? He inclined to the opinion that 
State services will be co-ordinated, but that the 
creation of a central African State is as remote as 
ever. ‘“‘ The chief obstacle,’’ he added, ‘‘ appears 
to be in Nyasaland, which is invariably associated 
with the Rhodesias in Colonial Office pronounce- 
ments. I am unaware of any persistent representa- 
tions from the settlers of Nyasaland to be included. 
Perhaps their undeveloped constitution renders 
such action difficult. 

** On the other hand, the burden of debt that has 
been forced by the Colonial Office on that country 
is likely to make negotiations difficult. One need 
not be a prophet to foresee that the Imperial 
Government will endeavour to make any form of 
unification dependent on the willingness of the 
Rhodesias to carry this load. One need not go 
into details, but it is obviously greater than the 
economic benefit which that impoverished country 
can contribute to the common pool. We might 
reasonably prefer to accomplish amalgamation by 
stages—first the two Rhodesias and later Nyasa- 
land. It is, however, obvious that until the Royal 
Commission has reported, discussion must be 
largely futile.’ 


ANTIMONY BOOM 


China is the main source of the world’s supply of 
antimony. The Japanese raid on that unhappy 
country has caused a rise in the price of this 
mineral which has already had a stimulating effect 
upon output in Southern Rhodesia. Antimony 
is found with gold in various mines in that Colony 
where it is considered a nuisance because of the 
difficulty it causes in refining. Two great Southern 
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Rhodesian gold mines, for instance, the Globe and 
Phoenix and the Cam and Motor, have produced 
antimony as a commercial by-product, but to- 
day, thanks to its increased value, other Rhodesian 
gold mining properties, where it has been a greater 
nuisance, are able to dispose of it as an exportable 
commodity. 


RHODES GRASS 


In his efforts to advance the interests of farmers 
in the land which bears his name,. Cecil Rhodes 
took a great interest in the many grasses found in 
Rhodesia. Amongst these is a variety indigenous 
to the Colony which has been introduced to agri- 
culturists all over the world and is known as 
Rhodes grass. In Australia it was particularly suc- 
cessful and received special attention at plant breed- 
ing stations, being improved by breeding and selec- 
tion. To-day the best Rhodes grass seed comes to 
Rhodesia from Australia. Experiments show that 
this excellent fodder grass will grow on virgin land 
to 27 inches in height i in 84 days, and is remark- 
ably drought resisting. 


MINERS’ HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


The two mine employers’ organisations in 
Southern Rhodesia have announced revised holi- 
day leave regulations for their daily paid European 
employees as from January Ist, 1938. Hitherto 
such workers have been granted 14 days leave a 
year, at their ordinary rates of pay, but this is to 
be extended to 21 days. Holidays may be allowed 
to accumulate for two years, when 42 days paid 
leave will be given and in special cases, such as 
when the employee desires to visit the Old 
Country, for three years with 63 days paid leave. 
But for health reasons employers prefer men to 
take their leave annually. 

The terms of the new regulations may be fairly 
described as generous. The relations between 
employer and employee on the mines of Southern 
Rhodesia have for many years been most satis- 
factory and this voluntary act on the part of the 
employers should still further strengthen the ties 
between them—to their mutual benefit and to that 
of the industry and the Colony as a whole. 


EMPIRE’S LARGEST MAP 


The largest Exhibition illuminated map in the 
Empire is to be a feature of the Canadian Govern- 
ment exhibit in the Canadian Pavilion at the 
Empire Exhibition in Glasgow. Covering 600 
square feet, it will dominate the interior of the 
building. On plates of burnished copper from 
Canadian mines, the map will tell the story of 
Canada not only geographically but economically 
as well. By the pressure of buttons, visitors will be 
able to light up such features of Canadian life and 
development as mines, Mounties’ outposts, aero- 
dromes, cities—each of the larger of which will be 
marked by illustrations of its more outstanding 
buildings. The rest of the Canadian Pavilion will 
form a worthy setting for this display. In 
diorama and in picture, every aspect of Canadian 
life and activity will be illustrated. Thirty-five 
panels, for example, each of them six feet long and 
three feet wide, and executed in bold black and 
white, and forming a baleony round the interior 


of the building, will illustrate Canadian buildings 
of public and historic interest, while a dozen 
dioramas will tell the ‘story of Canadian industry, 
sport and education. Special displays by the rail- 
way companies and exhibits by manufacturers 
throughout the Dominion will make Canada’s con- 
tribution to the Empire Exhibition a memorable 
one. 

The Canadian Pavilion itself will be of striking 
construction. Flanking the entrance will stand two 
eight-feet figures representing Canadian youth—a 
fitting introduction to the exposition of a vigorous 
young country. The building, which has been 
designed by officials of the Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission in London, is 208 feet long 
and 144 feet wide, and is surmounted by a tower 
100 feet high bearing the Canadian symbol. 

The floor area of the Pavilion will be 24,000 
square feet and most of the wood will be of 
Canadian yellow birch, while the main timber work 
will be of Douglas fir. Ninety per cent. of the 
area will be taken up by individual firms, repre- 
sentative of the industries of the Dominion. The 
building itself will be made of all-Canadian 
materials except the steel in the tower, which is 
British. 


LORD TWEEDSMUIR’S GIFT 


Lord Tweedsmuir has paid the Dominion the 
pleasant compliment of presenting to McGill 
University the original holograph manuscript of 
his biography of the Emperor Augustus. The 
284-page volume, bound in white leather, is now 
on exhibition there. It bears the inscription : 
‘** Presented by the Governor-General of Canada 
to the Library of McGill University, Ottawa, 
December 3, 1937. Tweedsmuir.’’ On a fly-leaf 
is written: ‘‘ Begun February, 1934; finished 
May, 1936. Written at Elsfield Manor, Oxford, 
England; The Citadel, Quebec; Rideau Hall, 
Ottawa, Canada. John Buchan.’’ The manuscript 
concludes with the words ‘* The End. Laus Deo !”’ 


CHRISTMAS TREES 

Now that Christmas is over it is revealed that 
from Eastern Canada alone nearly 4,000,000 
Christmas trees were shipped, in addition to a 
million trees which were used to decorate Canadian 
homes. It is a profitable form of festivity for the 
growers, since the exports reaped them something 
like £80,000. Apprehension has sometimes been 
expressed as to the wisdom of depleting Canada’s 
forest resources for so sentimental an occasion as 
a Christmas party, but it is worth bearing in mind 
that over 4,000,000 trees—an entire season’s con- 
sumption—can be grown on an area of seven 
square miles. Surely never was greater merriment 
engendered on so small a space. Other trees 
besides fir or spruce can, moreover, be used for the 
purpose. In Canada they employ with equal effect 
cedar, hemlock, juniper and pine. 


WOOL FROM ROCK 


One of the more unusual activities by which 
Canada derives a steady income is that of manu- 
facturing wool from rock. It is one of the finest 
insulating materials known, and the industry of its 
manufacture was established in Canada in 1934, 
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following the discovery by the Department of 
Mines of large deposits of limestone in the Niagara 
Peninsula. Five plants, with a total capacity of 
50 tons a day, are now in operation and the erection 
of several others is proposed. It says much for 
the expansion of Canadian industry that practically 
the whole of the output is consumed in the 
Dominion. Rock Wool is soft, light and fibrous, 
with a density of from 3 to 10 pounds a cubic foot. 
The wool is made by melting suitable rock or a 
mixture of rocks and then converting it into fibres 
either by a blast of steam or air or by a mechanical 
device. Not only is it useful for insulation, but 
it is also an almost perfect sound-proofing material. 


SEVEN MILLION HORSE POWER 


The year 1937 saw Canada’s total electrical 
installation exceed the 7,000,000 h.p. mark. The 
point is of greater importance than might at first 
appear. Electrical development is both the cause 


and effect of industrial prosperity, and of this 


Canada has been having her full measure. Not 
only is this great electrical output—98 per cent. of 
it from harnessed rivers—an indication of manufac- 
turing and mining progress: it also indicates an 
increase in the amenities of Canadian home life. 
The low rates at which the power has been made 
available have resulted in a per capita use of elec- 
tricity greater than that of any other country. No 
fewer than 60 per cent. of the families in Canada, 
both urban and rural, perform all their household 
labours by its aid. 


Since the great gold rush at Caribou seventy 
years ago men have been talking of the recovery 
of the gold-bearing deposits which are known to 
lie in the eddies of the Fraser River. The force of 
its waters, however, has hitherto defeated recovery, 
but electricity has now been called to the aid of 
the treasure seekers. A new type of electrically- 
driven hydraulic suction dredge has been built and 
now lies off the mouth of what is known as Jones 
Creek. It is shortly to be supplied with power and 
will handle anything up to 30,000 cubic yards of 
gravel daily. 


INDIAN CEYLON DISPUTE 


The Government of India do not propose to 
allow the renewal of assisted emigration to Ceylon. 
This decision, says the Delhi correspondent of 
the Statesman, has been forced by the attitude of 
the Ceylon Government and will not be changed 
until the Ceylon Government concede to Indians 
the same privileges as are given to Europeans and 
burghers besides the Sinhalese. The planting 
community in the island are urgently in need of 
20,000 labourers and the Ceylon Government were 
prepared to allow the entry of some 5,000 Indian 
labourers. But now none are to be permitted to 
proceed to Ceylon under the scheme of emigration 
subsidised by the planters. The question of wages 
has for the moment been thrust into the back- 
ground. Nevertheless, Indian opinion holds that 
a further inquiry into this matter would also not 
be amiss. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


PALESTINE PARTITION 


Sir,—With reference to your suggestion, in the 
editorial note in your last issue, that it is high 
time there was a change of policy towards Palestine 
and that League Mandates and Partition should be 
dropped in favour of a scheme to incorporate the 
country into the British colonial system, it looks 
as if the partisans of one side at least in the racial 
conflict were inclining towards that kind of settle- 
ment. At any rate, British Zionists are reported 
to be advocating that the Jewish part of Palestine 
should be brought within the British Empire, what- 
ever may happen to the rest. If the Arabs should 
also ultimately express the desire to be kept within 
the Empire, instead of being retained as the 
orphans of the League, would our League enthu- 
siasts still hold out for the inevitability of League _ 
Mandates and Partition ? 

In any case, those who have had any experience 
of Hindu-Moslem antagonisms in India cannot fail 
to realise that any splitting up of Palestine into 
two racial compartments at this stage of Jewish- 
Arab animosities is merely to ensure that peace in 
Palestine shall not prevail. 

Gét rid of the Mandates and League interference 
and give British authority on the spot a free hand 
and a clear-cut policy to carry out, and the two 
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communities will then have the chance they have 
not yet had of settling down to a life of order and 
peace. 

Italian or other broadcasting propaganda among 
the Arabs have not unsettled them so much as the 
lack of any intelligible policy on the part of the 
Mandatory Power, Great Britain. The East 
understands a Master; it has only contempt for 
idealism that results in constant hesitation in 
action. 

Jo Huxm. 

Cromwell-road, S.W. 


BURNS AND GLASGOW 


Sir,—There are two occasions on which Scots 
throughout the world meet together to toast their 
country, its deeds and its men—St. Andrew’s 
Night and Burns Night. 


Burns night is generally a variable date, some- 
where between the 20th and 30th January, accord- 
ing to local convenience. May I, through your 
columns, suggest that this year every Burns Club 
throughout the Empire should drink a special 
toast to the Empire Exhibition which is to take 
place in Scotland in the summer, and pledge itself 
to do its utmost to stimulate interest in that 
Exhibition and encourage its members to visit it? 
Here is an undertaking worthy of Scotland. Let 
Scotsmen the world over honour and support it. 


J. HENDERSON Stewart, M.P. 
House of Commons, 


INDUSTRIAL ART DESIGNS 


Sir,—Those who are zealous for the continued 
expansion of British trade should take heart from 
the results of the first efforts of the National 
Register of Industrial Art Designers to recruit 
members from British industry. We have now 
140 names on our Register, representing 20 
industries. 


It is a good beginning; but, some innocent 
inquirer will interpose, what exactly is the link 
between good design and markets overseas? I 
would answer that while there are tariff walls, this 
is the surest weapon with which to overleap them. 
London’s tailors, the dressmakers of Paris, can 
say what their distinction in design means to them. 


The response to the formation of this Register 
of ours does show that British industry is awake 
to the significance of design, although, to be sure, 
there are those who remain unconverted. For 
example, I know of one firm with a turnover of 
£200,000 a year which spends less than £200 on 
design; and I believe there are certain industries 
which have no designers at all. 


Copying the work of others has never been good 
for either a human being or an industry, and I 
would be glad indeed if creative designers would 
get in touch with me. 


T. FENNEMORE 
— , National Register. of 

ndustrial Art Designers). 
32, St. James’s-street, S.W.1. 
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Your Investments 


CERTAINTIES AND 
UNCERTAINTIES 


ARLIER convictions that the trade revival in 
this country would bring a rise in interest 
rates have given place to the realisation that the 
Government is prepared to carry out its ‘* cheap 
money ’’ policy even to danger point and that 
adjustment of Britain’s growing adverse trade 
balance does not appear to the Treasury to be suffi- 
ciently pressing a question to necessitate a revision 
of the ban on foreign lending. So, for the moment, 
maintenance of gilt-edged prices seems to be one 
of the certainties of 1938. A further, and much 
more pleasant, certainty is the maintenance of trade 
in some of the heavy industries. Britain’s ship- 


yards are likely to exceed the 1937 output to a con- 


siderable degree, and there is every prospect that 
this activity will be maintained for two or three 
years ahead. 


The uncertainties mainly surround commodity 
prices and the future of the luxury trades. Here 
American influence predominates, for American 
consumption of commodities is of paramount 
importance in determining their price, and Wall- 
street’s influence on Stock Markets has much to do 
with the prosperity of luxury trades in this 
country. Changes in security values are almost 
immediately reflected in the luxury trades’ profits. 


CONFIDENCE AND U.S.A. 


Wall-street is so obviously the reflection of the 
bitter struggle being waged in U.S.A. between 
capitalism and socialism that any confidence in 
America’s ability or willingness to help in main- 
taining world trade must be based on the long- 
term view. Presumably, America will eventually 
realise how disastrous such a conflict must be 
before the whole country is dragged into chaos and 
depression. But there seems no prospect of 
President Roosevelt’s abandoning his programme 
of State interference, and one can hardly expect 
the ‘‘ big business’? men to commit financial 
suicide for the President’s benefit. Consequently 
American securities appear attractive only as a 
lock-up. 


A GiLt-EpDGED HEDGE 


How plentiful are credit supplies was shown by 
the absence of the usual year-end borrowing by the 
Money Market from the Bank of England. Yields 
on British Government stocks are therefore likely 
to remain at their present unattractive level. Those 
who require a ‘‘ money ”’ stock with a higher yield 
than British Funds and dependent upon trade 
influences to some extent may now be interested in 
County of London Electric Supply ordinary, which 
at 49s. yields £4 5s. 6d. per cent. For steadiness 
of price this is on a par with gilt-edged, and yet 
increased interest rates through trade expansion 
would be likely to mean higher electricity supply 
dividends, 


LooKING AHEAD 

The Stock Exchange is often accused of being 
unable to look ahead to any extent. It trades on 
the present and immediate future. But in the past 
few years it has belied this reputation, for when 
Iron, Coal and Steel companies were in the throes 
of capital reconstructions and extinguishing 
accumulated deficits, the Stock Exchange was 
busily discounting ‘‘ prospects” of five and six 
per cent. yields on the shares. These “‘prospects’’ 
have now been amply realised, and the Stock 
Exchange seems to be looking ahead into a dark 
future of depression. Where steel companies are 
earning 10 per cent. or more on their capital and 
have every prospect of doing so for at least a year 
or two ahead, it is surely early days to anticipate 
passing of dividends or even their reduction from 
present levels. Certainly the big shipbuilders are 
working to full capacity and larger dividends in 
1938 appear probable. Purchases of Swan Hunter 
at 27s. 9d., Harland & Wolff preference at 7s., or 
John Brown at 30s. 6d. can hardly prove over the 
next few months to be ill-advised, and Vickers at 
26s. 3d. appear particularly sound for capital 
appreciation. The yield at this level is little over 
3} per cent. But John Brown returns 6} per cent. 
and Swan Hunter give the investor over 5 per cent. 


BREWERIES FOR STEADINESS 

One of the soundest and steadiest sections of 
Stock Markets has been that for Brewery shares. 
In the past few months of declining security prices, 
brewery issues have been maintained, and the 
steady increases in earnings and dividends justify 
prices of the shares. Only when the Budget raises 
fears of additional taxation are brewery issues 
politically affected, and few can believe that after 
the disastrous 1931 experiment, tax on beer will 
be further advanced. Among the leading stocks, 
Watney Combe deferred at 77s. give a yield of 
£4 18s. 9d., while Bass Ratcliff & Gretton at 129s. 
actually return £5 3s. 4d. less tax, and Guinness 
at 122s. yield 43 per cent. Bass appear a very 
reasonable investment at this price. There is the 
chance of capital appreciation and some increase in 
income if the investor chooses a brewery operating 
in a district where increased spending power is 
only now taking full effect. In this class are New- 
castle Breweries, which at 60s. yield 5 per cent., 
and Associated Breweries of Sunderland, which at 
37s. yield £4 17s. 6d. Andrew Buchan’s of South 
Wales at 37s. yield only £4 6s. 6d. at the moment 
and, though there is a good chance of better things 
to come, Associated appear the most attractive in 
this class. 


HicH INpustRiAL YIELDS 

The yields available in the engineering 
section are remarkable. Banister Walton 5s, 
shares at 12s. give a yield of £9 7s. 6d. per cent. 
on last year’s dividend. On an earnings basis the 
yield is 20 per cent.! Birmid Industries at 36s. 
return £6 18s. 9d. per cent. Here new capital is 
partly responsible for a setback in the shares. 
J. Brockhouse at 63s. return £7 18s. 9d. per cent., 
and Williamsons Mfg. 4s. shares at 7s. yield 
£9 3s. per cent. There is certainly no trouble in 
finding a good return on his capital for the investor 
with courage. 
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Letters to the Editor: 


PALESTINE PARTITION 


Sir,—With reference to your suggestion, in the 
editorial note in your last issue, that it is high 
time there was a change of policy towards Palestine 
and that League Mandates and Partition should be 
dropped in favour of a scheme to incorporate the 
country into the British colonial system, it looks 
as if the partisans of one side at least in the racial 
conflict were inclining towards that kind of settle- 
ment. At any rate, British Zionists are reported 
to be advocating that the Jewish part of Palestine 
should be brought within the British Empire, what- 
ever may happen to the rest. If the Arabs should 
also ultimately express the desire to be kept within 
the Empire, instead of being retained as the 
orphans of the League, would our League enthu- 
siasts still hold out for the inevitability of League _ 
Mandates and Partition ? 

In any case, those who have had any experience 
of Hindu-Moslem antagonisms in India cannot fail 
to realise that any splitting up of Palestine into 
two racial compartments at this stage of Jewish- 
Arab animosities is merely to ensure that peace in 
Palestine shall not prevail. 

Get rid of the Mandates and League interference 
and give British authority on the spot a free hand 
and a clear-cut policy to carry out, and the two 
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communities will then have the chance they have 
not yet had of settling down to a life of order and 
peace. 

Italian or other broadcasting propaganda among 
the Arabs have not unsettled them so much as the 
lack of any intelligible policy on the part of the 
Mandatory Power, Great Britain. The East 
understands a Master; it has only contempt for 
idealism that results in constant hesitation in 
action. 

Jo 

Cromwell-road, S.W. 


BURNS AND GLASGOW 


Sir,—There are two occasions on which Scots 
throughout the world meet together to toast their 
country, its deeds and its men—St. Andrew’s 
Night and Burns Night. 


Burns night is generally a variable date, some- 
where between the 20th and 30th January, accord- 
ing to local convenience. May I, through your 
columns, suggest that this year every Burns Club 
throughout the Empire should drink a special 
toast to the Empire Exhibition which is to take 
place in Scotland in the summer, and pledge itself 
to do its utmost to stimulate interest in that 
Exhibition and encourage its members to visit it? 
Here is an undertaking worthy of Scotland. Let 
Scotsmen the world over honour and support it. 


J. HENDERSON Stewart, M.P. 
House of Commons, 


INDUSTRIAL ART DESIGNS 


Sir,—Those who are zealous for the continued 
expansion of British trade should take heart from 
the results of the first efforts of the National 
Register of Industrial Art Designers to recruit 
members from British industry. We have now 
140 names on our Register, representing 20 
industries. 


It is a good beginning; but, some innocent 
inquirer will interpose, what exactly is the link 
between good design and markets overseas? 1 
would answer that while there are tariff walls, this 
is the surest weapon with which to overleap them. 
London’s tailors, the dressmakers of Paris, can 
say what their distinction in design means to them. 


The response to the formation of this Register 
of ours does show that British industry is awake 
to the significance of design, although, to be sure, 
there are those who remain unconverted. For 
example, I know of one firm with a turnover of 
£200,000 a year which spends less than £200 on 
design; and | believe there are certain industries 
which have no designers at all. 

Copying the work of others has never been good 
for either a human being or an industry, and I 
would be glad indeed if creative designers would 
get in touch with me. 


T. FENNEMORE 

ational Register. of 
ndustrial Art Designers). 

32, St. James’s-street, S.W.1. 
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Your Investments 


CERTAINTIES AND 
UNCERTAINTIES 


ARLIER convictions that the trade revival in 
this country would bring a rise in interest 
rates have given place to the realisation that the 
Government is prepared to carry out its ‘* cheap 
money ’’ policy even to danger point and that 
adjustment of Britain’s growing adverse trade 
balance does not appear to the Treasury to be suffi- 
ciently pressing a question to necessitate a revision 
of the ban on foreign lending. So, for the moment, 
maintenance of gilt-edged prices seems to be one 
of the certainties of 1938. A further, and much 
more pleasant, certainty is the maintenance of trade 
in some of the heavy industries. Britain’s ship- 
yards are likely to exceed the 1937 output to a con- 
siderable degree, and there is every prospect that 
this activity will be maintained for two or three 
years ahead. 


The uncertainties mainly surround commodity 
prices and the future of the luxury trades. Here 
American influence predominates, for American 
consumption of commodities is of paramount 
importance in determining their price, and Wall- 
street’s influence on Stock Markets has much to do 
with the prosperity of luxury trades in this 
country. Changes in security values are almost 
immediately reflected in the luxury trades’ profits. 


CONFIDENCE AND U.S.A. 


Wall-street is so obviously the reflection of the 
bitter struggle being waged in U.S.A. between 
capitalism and socialism that any confidence in 
America’s ability or willingness to help in main- 
taining world trade must be based on the long- 
term view. Presumably, America will eventually 
realise how disastrous such a conflict must be 
before the whole country is dragged into chaos and 
depression. But there seems no prospect of 
President Roosevelt’s abandoning his programme 
of State interference, and one can hardly expect 
the ‘‘ big business ’’ men to commit financial 
suicide for the President’s benefit. Consequently 
American securities appear attractive only as a 
lock-up. 


A GiLt-EpDGED HEDGE 


How plentiful are credit supplies was shown by 
the absence of the usual year-end borrowing by the 
Money Market from the Bank of England. Yields 
on British Government stocks are therefore likely 
to remain at their present unattractive level. Those 
who require a ‘‘ money ”’ stock with a higher yield 
than British Funds and dependent upon trade 
influences to some extent may now be interested in 
County of London Electric Supply ordinary, which 
at 49s. yields £4 5s. 6d. per cent. For steadiness 
of price this is on a par with gilt-edged, and yet 
increased interest rates through trade expansion 
would be likely to mean higher electricity supply 
dividends, 


LooKING AHEAD 

The Stock Exchange is often accused of being 
unable to look ahead to any extent. It trades on 
the present and immediate future. But in the past 
few years it has belied this reputation, for when 
Iron, Coal and Steel companies were in the throes 
of capital reconstructions and extinguishing 
accumulated deficits, the Stock Exchange was 
busily discounting ‘‘ prospects” of five and six 
per cent. yields on the shares. These ‘‘prospects’’ 
have now been amply realised, and the Stock 
Exchange seems to be looking ahead into a dark 
future of depression. Where steel companies are 
earning 10 per cent. or more on their capital and 
have every prospect of doing so for at least a year 
or two ahead, it is surely early days to anticipate 
passing of dividends or even their reduction from 
present levels. Certainly the big shipbuilders are 
working to full capacity and larger dividends in 
1938 appear probable. Purchases of Swan Hunter 
at 27s. 9d., Harland & Wolff preference at 7s., or 
John Brown at 30s. 6d. can hardly prove over the 
next few months to be ill-advised, and Vickers at 
26s. 3d. appear particularly sound for capital 
appreciation. The yield at this level is little over 
3} per cent. But John Brown returns 6} per cent. 
and Swan Hunter give the investor over 5 per cent. 


BREWERIES FOR STEADINESS 

One of the soundest and steadiest sections of 
Stock Markets has been that for Brewery shares. 
In the past few months of declining security prices, 
brewery issues have been maintained, and the 
steady increases in earnings and dividends justify 
prices of the shares. Only when the Budget raises 
fears of additional taxation are brewery issues 
politically affected, and few can believe that after 
the disastrous 1931 experiment, tax on beer will 
be further advanced. Among the leading stocks, 
Watney Combe deferred at 77s. give a yield of 
£4 18s. 9d., while Bass Ratcliff & , xd at 129s. 
actually return £5 3s. 4d. less tax, and Guinness 
at 122s. yield 4} per cent. Bass appear a very 
reasonable investment at this price. There is the 
chance of capital appreciation and some increase in 
income if the investor chooses a brewery operating 
in a district where increased spending power is 
only now taking full effect. In this class are New- 
castle Breweries, which at 60s. yield 5 per cent., 
and Associated Breweries of Sunderland, which at 
37s. yield £4 17s. 6d. Andrew Buchan’s of South 
Wales at 37s. yield only £4 6s. 6d. at the moment 
and, though there is a good chance of better things 
to come, Associated appear the most attractive in 
this class. 


InpustriaL YIELDS 

The yields available in the engineering 
section are remarkable. Banister Walton 5s. 
shares at 12s. give a yield of £9 7s. 6d. per cent. 
on last year’s dividend. On an earnings basis the 
yield is 20 per cent.! Birmid Industries at 36s. 
return £6 18s. 9d. per cent. Here new capital is 
partly responsible for a setback in the shares. 
J. Brockhouse at 63s. return £7 18s. 9d. per cent., 
and Williamsons Mfg. 4s. shares at 7s. yield 
£9 3s. per cent. There is certainly no trouble in 
finding a good return on his capital for the investor 
with courage. 
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The Navy League is the 
should therefore give it their moral 


For information as to enrolling 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, 
Trafalgar-square, London, 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 

. All patriotic citizens 
financial support. 
as a member of the 


W.C.2. 
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Buildings, 


HOTELS 


AMBURGH, — 
Victoria Hotel. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennin golf, shooting, 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. -G cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter Terms. 
RIGHTON (HOVE).—_NEW IMPERIAL 
a. law Comfortable resident: > 
hotel. LIFT. “Central Heating, etc. 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Speci 
residential terms, 
UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Family and Commercial Hotel. 
Special Winter terms from 2 gns. per week. 
Golf, boating, fishing, tennis. 
ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., Pens., 
from 5 gns. 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 
UNDEE. British Hotel is 
the best. . in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, aay by Prop. Phone : 6059. 
OLKESTONE. ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 
8 mins. to Sea and fe Cliff Hall. Excel- 
lent table. 7” — large but everything of 
the best.’’—3-4 gns. ‘inter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 from 6 to 7 during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
ERTH, — Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec. from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/.. 
Garden. 
YDE, 1.0.W. — Royal Squadron Hotel. 
+» 20; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3} gns. 
1 minute from Pier. Golf, tennis, bowls, 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. 
Gy Hotel, Sea Front. 
Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
Bathing, tennis, 


DON. 
; BSOLUTELY NEW Furnished one- 
room 


5, PL, 
8q., W.2 Tel.’: 

Private bat hrooms. Cent. 37/6, 
D. 50/- Pm 9/6 ne. Also 21, 
Palace C W Tel. : Bay. 
3738. Concealed H. & C. f 
super P.O. _’Phones a 
S.- 27/6, 50/- p.w., B.B. & B. 7/6 p.d. 

LBXANDRA COURT Hote soo 
Park, London, N.4. rooms, 
with H. & C. running excellent 
Cuisine. Ideal for permanent residence. 
New dance floor; large comfortable lounges. 

‘erms : room, Breakfast & 
£2 to 2} gns. per week; Bedroom & break- 
fast, 6/6 per day, or from 30/- weekly. 
Resident Proprietors: Stamford Hill 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 

0) prone! Near Bus, Tube and Park. 
: Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2. 


y ED-SITTING ROOMS — 26, Upper 

Bedford Place, W.C ae Room and 

Breakfast 35/- per week. H. & C. — in 
all rooms. International. Mus. 


BEKSHIRE HOUSE 
Guildford Street, Russell Square. 
Most for business _ Pleasure. 
Bed.-Sit. Room and Bkfst., ; Weekly. 
30/-. H. & water all Gentra 
heating. Hol. 9031. 


HOTEL, 
C.1, near British Muse: 

Visitors. Room, Bath and Table 

Hote 9/6. 


Cy HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C. and King’s Cross 
Stations. ests. Room, Bath, 
Tables Breakfast, 8/6. 


OTHERINGAY,” 17, Gordon Street, 
W.C.1. Close Euston. & Break- 
fast 5/6. H. & C. in bedrooms. Mrs. Lacey. 
Tel.: Euston 33656. 
ARTH HOTEL, 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
B. & B., 6/6; 2 guineas week. 
Running H. & Cc. ~ in all 
Evans.” Phone: 


op., “‘The Misses 

Museum 5761. 

ARCH, 19, Cambridge Terrace, 
Room & Bkst. from 25/- D.w. 

Clean, Comfortable & Warm. 

running water in all rooms. Tel. Padd. 3590. 


EWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite Russell 
uare Tube Station)—47-48, Bernard 
St., W. er: Bedrooms, H. & C. water. 
from 5/- per day; reduction 

weekly. Terminus 5480. 


AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994). 
HYDE PAR 
—DIVAN ROOMS, in quiet square ; 
modern conveniences: 
service. ed and Breakfast, from 30/- to 
£3 3/-; some a baths. One minute 
from_ bus, Tube, and Paddington Station.— 
Resident — 


CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
LATLETS, Meals optional. Room & 
Breakiect from 30/-. Running water all 
rooms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum Terrace, 
Albany Street, N.W.1. Euston 36519. 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
Portland Rise, a, Park, N.4. 
ae in every respect eekly 35/- to 
50/-. Reduction sharing. Gardens, tennis 
ing-pong, cards, dance-band. Reduced 
arage rates. Pay ground free. Tubes 
trams, buses = = West End. Send 
for brochure. tamford Hill 3421. Also 
smartly furnished, fully serviced, Flatlets 
and Rooms. 


ESIDENTIAL APARTMENTS — 22, 
NORFOLK SQU are. HYDE PARK, 
W.2. Tel.: Pad. 9966 & B. 
redecorated. Prop.: M. Jones. 


Re SQUARE. — Clevedon House, 

| ond 8, Upper Bedford W.C.1. 
Bd.-res gas. partial 2 gns. Bed, bath, 
b’ fast rf Highly recom. Mus. 4096 


HAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great St. 
Andrew Street, W.C.2; minutes 
Leicester Square Tube. 250 Bedrooms, H. & 
Boom, Bath, Breakfast, 7/6; 


OUTH 
Ten Harrington 


8701. Attractive furnished ond every 
comfort and convenience. Meals optional. 


AVISTOCK an. — 37-40, Tavistock 
Accom. : 82 Gentlemen 

ore Room Bkit. 32/6 & 
a gns. un 

Members 6/6 per night. £6. all 


iet and centra 
1. 12, BEDFORD PLACE. 
Adj. Bloomsbury ye 
Modern Divan Rooms for Gents. & C. 
Basins; in superior house. Every ka, 


Bk. and Service. From 82/6 p.w. Phone: 


Mus. 1551. 

Ww. 1. 75, GOWER STREET. 
appd. house, 

very central d Bkfast. Ley 6/6. 


Running water in ate rooms. ¥ 
J. & C. L. Gardner. Tel.: Mus. Pai. 


Bed-Sit. Rooms. 
Divans. Bath., Serv. 
100 Rooms. 4 15/-; 
12-17, Regent Square. Tel.: Ter. 4111. 


Bes. A A MEMBER OF THE AIR 
GUE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, so that schemes for more Air 
Cadet Corps, more assistance for would-be 
pilots, ister lecturing campaigns can be 
arranged our country needs effort on 
your part. Write for details to the Sec.- 


General, 209a, Maxwell House, Arundel St., 
London, W.C.2. 


HOUSE ON FRENCH 
IVIERA. English Owners receive 
e,, and also let small service suites. 
rivate Car. Sunny. Sheltered position 
with unequalled view. Numerous references. 
ler Ordre. different. 
Interview London arren 
18, York Buildinge. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Widow, M.A. Honours 
History, trained experienced teacher, 


.excellent testimonials—desires teaching 


or 
school secretarial post.—Apply ‘Bor ‘11, 
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